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WHEN FOUND— 


ne Seventh of this month is the 105th anniversary of the birth of 

Charles Dickens. In London, the event will be celebrated by 
a recital of Dombey and Son by Professor William Miles, F.R.S.L., in the 
theatre of the Guildhall School of Music, Victoria Embankment, at : 
7 o'clock. The version of the book is Professor Miles’s own and is 
divided into two parts. This is the first anniversary of his father’s 
birth, since the formation of the Fellowship, that Mr. Henry 
F. Dickens, K.C., has not given a recital. The recent bereavement 
his family has sustained by the death of his son in France, compelled 
Mr. Dickens to ask to be relieved of his promised engagement, and 
Professor Miles very kindly offered to fill his place. The anniversary - 
is being celebrated in different ways at the various branches throughout 
the country. 

* * * * 

An interesting little ceremony was performed at Ye Old Cheshire » 
Cheese, Fleet Street, London, on December 21st, when Mr. Frank 
Braine, the president of the coterie known as “ Charles Dickens and 
Co., Unlimited,” affixed two tablets to the walls of the dining-room 
on the ground floor, bearing the following inscriptions :— 


‘“ This was the seat most frequently occupied by Charles Dickens,” 
and 

““Tale of Two Cities: There is a tradition that Charles Dickens 
placed Darnay and Carton, in the celebrated scene depicted in 

Chapter IV. of the above story, in this box.” 

* * * * * 

The society known as “ Charles Dickens and Co., Unlimited,” has 
existed for some years and meets at the “Cheshire Cheese,” Fleet 
Street, once a year as near to Christmas Eve as possible to read A: 
Christmas Carol. On this occasion, the company assembled in an 
upper chamber for the reading, amongst whom were Messrs. Frank 
Braine, Harry Nicholls, Joseph Harker, A. Steffans Hardy, W. Lestocgq, 
Charles Cruikshanks, J. Mitchell, Fred J. Perks, and Professor Elwin. 

* * * * * 

We have received a copy of “ Literary Associations of the City of 
York,” by T. P. Cooper, a comprehensive compendium of historical 
notes relating to the shrines, haunts and memories of the ancient 
city. It is carefully compiled, conveniently arranged and copiously 
illustrated. The city is not very extensively connected with Dickens, 
but the one or two associations with his books and life are duly noted. 
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In referring, to the window in the Cathedral known as “ The Five 
Sisters,” the story of which Dickens tells in Nicholas Nickleby, the 
author points out that “the characters and incidents limne@by his 
magic pen are people and circumstances of his wonderful imagination.” 
He also points out that the glass of the window is thirteenth century, 
not fifteenth century as stated by the novelist. The pamphlet is 
remarkable value in these days for one shilling. 

* * * * * 

I should like to suggest, says a correspondent in The Daly Mail, 
that the obvious reply of the Entente Powers to President Wilson’s 
latest note should be that given by Mr. Alfred Jingle to Dr. Slammer, 
sometime surgeon to the 97th Regiment, Chatham Barracks, as recorded 
in Dickens’s Pickwick Papers in the account of the Ball at Rochester, 
as follows :— 


“ Ah,” replied the stranger coolly, ‘‘ Slammer-—much obliged-— 
polite attention—not ill now, Slammer—but when I am—knock 
you up.” 

* * * * * 

The death of Mr. John Collins Francis, which took place on December 
27th last, at the age of 78, removes one of our most ardent Dickens 
enthusiasts. He was part proprietor of The Athenwum and Notes 
and Queries, and to the latter paper he contributed a few years back, 
a series of notably interesting articles on his favourite author. ~At 
the time he was writing them, he consulted us on one or two points, 
and the correspondence was very pleasant. Amongst the many 
letters received from him is one, valued more than others, which forms 
a part. of a cherished souvenir of a memorable occasion which he 
lamented not having had the opportunity of participating in. His 
genial spirit will be sadly missed by all those who were proud to number 
him as a friend. 

* * * * * 

With laudable hope of promoting the reading of The Pickwick 
Papers in these sombre times, “ A man of Kent ” has been setting the 
readers of “ The British Weekly ” a Pickwick Problem. Readers are 
requested to turn to Chapter 22, which is headed “Mr. Pickwick 
journeys to Ipswich and meets with a romantic adventure with a 
middle-aged Lady in yellow Curl-papers.” The problem is: What 
are the improbabilities, not to say impossibilities, in the story 2 No 
prizes are offered, as the facts are already in print. But readers who 
have not seen then mentioned, are invited to give their own views, 
and two of the best papers will be printed. 

* * * * * 


A new dramatic version of A Christmas Carol was presented at the 
Old Victoria, London, last month. The dramatization had already 
been tried in America, and is the work of Mr. Russell Thorndike. It 
seems to have greatly pleased, although apparently it lacked some of 
the dramatic merits of some previous versions. 


THe Epritor. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE SAINTSBURY ON DICKENS 


By C. EDGARJTHOMAS 


Witt the issue of the XIIIth and XIVth volumes of the “ Cam- 

bridge History of English Literature,” this learned and monu- 
mental work is complete. For a long time past, Dickensians have 
been eagerly awaiting the appearance of the volume which would 
include a critical chapter on Dickens, and at last it has arrived. The 
work has been entrusted to Professor George Saintsbury, than whom 
it would be difficult indeed to find a more complete and erudite critic. 
A great lover of literature, he is yet first and foremost a critic, and it 
is the duty of such to dissect an author’s work and lay bare the merits 
and demerits of his literary craftsmanship, in much the same way as 
a surgeon dissects a body. There is something strangely gruesome 
about the matter, particularly to us who have learned to love our 
Dickens almost to the point of hero-worship. We instinctively rail 
against this cold matter-of-fact pulling to pieces of our favourite 
characters and scenes—this breaking up for examination of a book 
into so many legitimate and otherwise literary ingredients, by which 
the characters are shorn of their personalities, becoming so many 
puppets of fiction, as hero, heroine, villain, second villain, comic 
relief, and so on. Yet this is the occupation of the literary critic. 
and to succeed in his task he must be unemotional, dispensing much 
justice and little mercy. 

At the outset, due attention is given to Dickens’s amazing popularity. 
for with the exception of Shakespeare and Scott, probably no other 
English writer can vie with him in this respect. The statement is 
qualified, however :— 


*“It may be said, perhaps, that Dickens’s popularity has not yet 
had time, as Shakespeare’s has, to vindicate itself by the test of 
long continuance and some vicissitudes. More than a century 
has, indeed, elapsed since his birth and nearly half a century since 
his death: but instances could be produced of reputations which, 
after towering for at least as long, have dropped to a much lower 
level, if they have not fallen altogether. Complaints are sometimes 
made that his atmosphere is becoming difficult to breathe; and, 
though the lungs which feel this difficulty are probably rather weak 
their complaint must be registered.” 


Throughout, the critique is a singularly sane and fair estimate of 
the great novelist’s work; careful and impartial in judgment, and 
eminently sympathetic. The following passage—some there are who 
will not agree with it—is a fine piece of criticism :— 


“It is probably safe to say...that no author in our literary 
history has been both admired and enjoyed for such different reasons ; 
by such different tastes and intellects ; by whole classes of readers 
unlike each other. He is ‘made one with Nature,’ not, indeed, by 
a Shakespearean universality—for there are wide, numerous, and 
sometimes unfortunate gaps in his appeal—but by the great range 
and diversity ofthat appeal. The uncritical lover of the sentimental 
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and the melodramatic; the frank devotee of mere ‘fun’; the 
people who simply desire to pass their time by witnessing a lively 
and interesting set of scenes and figures; the respectable yearners 
for social and political reform ; the not quite so respectable seekers 
after scandal and satire on the upper and wealthier and more 
accomplished classes ; these, and a dozen or a hundred other types 
all fly to Dickens as to a magnet. And—what is most remarkable 
of all and most unparalleled in other cases—the very critics who 

: find it their duty to object to his faults most strongly, who think his 
sentiment too often worse than mawkish, and his melodrama not 
seldom more than ridiculous; who rank his characters too close 
to ‘character parts,’ in the lower theatrical sense ; who consider 
his style too often tawdry ; his satire strained, yet falling short or 
wide of its object ; his politics unpractical, and sometimes positively 
mischievous ; his plots either non-existent or tediously complicated 
for no real purpose; who fully admit the quaint unreality of his 
realism and the strange *some-other-worldliness’” of much of his 
atmosphere—these very persons, not unfrequently, read him for 
choice again and again. In fact, neither the uncritical nor the critical 
lover of Dickens ever tires of him, as both often do of some writers 
whom they have admired. Some of his books will, of course, in 
different cases, be read oftener than others; but, generally, the 
Dickens quality, mixed and diverse as it is, never loses its attraction 
for anyone who has once felt it.” 


The literary conditions existing at the time that Dickens commenced 
his career are briefly and skilfully sketched by the writer, and the 
great influence that Theodore Hook’s novels, and Leigh Hunt’s essays 
exercised on the Sketches by Boz is amply demonstrated. 

Professor Saintsbury is of the opinion that it was only late in the 
novelist’s career, in Hard Times, A Tale of Two Cities, Great Expect- 
ations, that Dickens attempted anything at all resembling a character 
prepared to stand analysis “and to achieve or suffer development.” 

David Copperfield is set down as Dickens’s most varied and, at the 
same time, most serious and best sustained effort—‘‘ One to be accepted 
_* with all faults’ on its side and with all gratitude on the reader’s.”’ 
Just as the novelist had never before attained to such an equable 
combination of the various elements of his power, so he never attained 
to it again. In connection with this, it is possible that some would 
make a partial exception as regards Great Expectations. 

The really excellent comments on the separate books do not, with 
the short space at our disposal, call for detailed notice here ; much is 
said, which although intensely interesting, is not new; many of the 
arguments, pro and con, have been used before, but occasionally new 
ground is broken. 

Hard Times is considered a book which cannot be said to be first- 
_class work, although it has had its admirers, probably on account of 
the Sleary group. Granted that this particular work exhibits true 
pathos in connection with Stephen and Rachel, and that Louisa, despite 
being made the occasion for some of the least good parts of the book, 
is as near a portrait of a real live girl of the nineteenth century as 
Dickens ever achieved, these good things are so encumbered with a 
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mass of exaggeration and “ false drawing” as to seriously jeopardise 
the work as a whole. 

Much the same applies to Little Dorrit, which has, indeed, been 
even more variously judged than Hard Times. Our critic finds Flora 
Finching exceedingly amusing; ‘Mr. F’s Aunt’ one of those pure 
extravaganzas of the author which justify themselves offhand; and 
the Circumlocution Office merely a nuisance of a worse kind in literature 
than even its prototype in real life! There will be many Dickensians 
wishing to take up the cudgels in regard to this latter statement. 
Many other faults are recounted, but again, tribute to genius is not 
withheld. “And yet it is one of the most remarkable testimonies to 
Dickens’s really magical power that, when the faults have become 
familiar, and thus cease to tease much, Little Dorrit remains as re- 
readable as any but the very best of its companions.” 

Great Expectations is considered—and possibly rightly so—one of the 
finest things that Dickens ever did: some there are who consider it 
one of his very masterpieces, “* putting it with ‘the wild freshness of 
morning ’ in Pickwick, and the noonday completeness of David Copper- 
field as an ‘ evening voluntary’ of the most delightful kind.” The 
book is far from being faultless, but it is extremely doubtful if Dickens 
ever did anything, even excepting Copperfield, so real and human as 
Pip—Pip with his hopes, his fears, his love, and his fight against mis- 
fortune. One feels inclined to agree with the statement that “ never 
did he (Dickens) combine analysis and synthesis so thoroughly as 
here.” 

Of Dickens’s work as Editor—a role which we are told he filled in 
a decidedly despotic and egotistical manner—some brief reference is 
made, the writer expressing the opinion that there are few luckier 
~ finds ” on a wet day in a country house, or still more, a country inn, 
than a volume of “ Household Words,” or ‘“‘ All the Year Round.”’ 

A review, however, can only give at best, but a poor and disconnected 
account of its subject : if the original atmosphere of criticism is to be 
preserved, the whole paper must be réad in its entirety. Summing 
up, Professor Saintsbury says :— 

** Astonishingly devoid of what may be called subject-tautology 
as the books are, various as are their themes, there is a relationship 
of continuity between them which hardly exists anywhere else. 
There must be more than one person living who reads Dickens 
through night after night, and week after week, as if the whole were 
one book---a thing (experto credo) almost impossible to do with some 
novelists, and a terrible task with all but two or three. The reason 
why it is possible easily in his case is that you do not read merely 
for the story—of which, sometimes, there is as little as the knife- 
grinder had to tell, or for the characters. who rarely excite any 
passionate interest-—but for the Dickens quality of fantastic humour 
which may come at any time and is seldon absent long ... His 
irony was seldom happy ; first, because he had not the command 
of himself which irony requires, and secondly, because, in strict wit, 
which irony requires still more, he was by no means so strong as he 
was in humour. His irony, moreover, was almost wholly exerted 
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in the political-social passages where he was never at his best. 
His politics and his sociology themselves are but ashes at which 
there is no need to burn discreet feet or fingers. Certainly he, 
perhaps more than anyone else, started that curious topsy-turvyfied 
snobbishness—that ‘cult of the lower classes’—which has become 
a more and more fashionable religion up to the present moment. . - 
On the other hand, he has many, if not quite all, of the virtues on 
which we most pride, or, at least, used to pride ourselves—courage, 
independence, individuality, imaginative freshness and activity, 
which does not disdain to approach the diviner kinds of nonsense, 
humour, in some, if not all, of its quintessences, kindliness, the 
sense of comfort and cheerfulness and home, and all these good and 
bad things he put together for our literary use with an urstinting 
fertility of device, a daemonic energy, an actual power of artistic 
creation in certain kinds, to which there is, perhaps, no parallel in 
our literature and certainly none in any other.” 


It should be added that a really excellent bibliography of Dickens 
is included at the end of the volume. 


OUR REMOVAL 
By T. W. HILL 
(Hon. Secretary to the Dickens Fellowship) 


‘pup Admiralty having arrived at the conclusion that the small 

room occupied by Headquarters would be more suitable for 
Government purposes that for Fellowship work, it became necessary 
for us to seek fresh woods and pastures new [not exactly new]. 

The Minuteer took counsel with the Dickensian, the Officic 1 Bookworm, 
and the Keeper of the Purse (hereinafter called the Purser), and after 
some burrowing in the purlieus of Fleet Street, the Dickensian eminently 
distinguished himself by unearthing two or three suites of rooms for 
examination in Clifford’s Inn. [For a full account of Clifford’s Inn, see 
the Purser’s article in the Dickensian, Vol. V., page 267.] The Min- 
uteer and the Dickensian, finding that two of these lodgings lay up 
several flights of a winding stair, similar to that shewn on the cover of 
Edwin Drood, and fearing the uncertain fate of Mr. Jasper (which no 
one knows to this day), decided against them in favour of a couple of 
rooms in an opposite house, number fourteen, on the first floor, ap- 
proached by a wooden stairway of ancient design and Dickensy appear- 
ance, pe-haps with a hint of the presence of rats which have not yet 
been seen. Fortunately, the new home of the Fellowship is on the 
first floor—but one never knows ! ; 

On the great day when the move was to take place, the dawn came 
up dark, wet, miserable, but the thing had to be done. The Bookworm 
arranged for the assistance of two men and a van; but Three Men in 
a Boat would have been more appropriate. The tearing down of our 
precious pictures, the packing of our precious library, the disturbance 
of our precious documents, records, old and useless vouchers and other 
wastepaper occupied the Minuteer and the Bookworm (struggling 
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with their finds like Rogue Riderhood and Gaffer Hexam) for a 
ee of hours, when the Dickensian and the Purser turned up to 
elp. 

The van started, with its crew and cargo, its adventurous career 
along the Strand and Fleet Street. The four official navvies, scorning 
the assistance of the quarter-deck attached to the tail of the van, 
paddled through the worst type of London mud and the squalls of rain. 
As it was after 2-30 p.m. (see Defence of the Realm Act, 1916), the 
quartet reached their destination without contretemps. The wind 
began to get up and by the time Clifford’s Inn was reached, a furious 
gale was blowing. (For full particulars of the storm, see David Copper- 
feld, chapter 26, or Edwin Drood, chapter 14.) The unloading of the 
frail four-wheeled craft was at once undertaken and various tasks 
allotted. The Dickensian, celebrated for his artistic taste, said he 
would hang the pictures. He proceeded to glare at the wall, guess at 
the centre, fly to the spot in case he should miss it, clamber on a chair, 
push in a hook, jump down again, seize a print, jump up again, hang 
his picture, step down heavily and then admire his work. The Book- 
worm busied himself with the Library, inspecting the book-backs 
like another Dr. Johnson, or stopping to devour the contents like another 
boy Dickens in his father’s garret ; keeping up the while a series of 
shouts at his discoveries, or of offers of advice to the Dickensian, 
giving encouragement to the Minuteer, or entering into ferocious 
argument with the Purser. The latter had his hands full—of nails, 
hammers, hooks, string; and was in fact, as efficient as a general 
overseer should be. The Minuteer was not in all the bustle in the 
large room, but had with some guile concealed himself in the small 
room, which serves as his office and which he had, on first behold- 
ing it, christened in memory of Bob Cratchitt, ‘‘ The Tank.” In this 
little apartment, he dived among his papers and documents, occasionally 
coming to the surface to breathe, while he listened to the jumpings 
of the Dickensian, the voice of the Bookworm and the arguments of 
the Purser. 

During the days following Christmas, a couple of morose-looking 
individuals might have been observed (had they been looked for) 
wandering in a melancholy and despairing way from one furniture 
warehouse to another seeking chairs, tables, and other fittings for the 
rooms. It was delightful to see the change of expression on their 
faces, from gloom to joy, when they found what they wanted, and it 
would have gladdened the heart of the most misanthropic to observe 
their childish pleasure in their self-appointed task. ' ‘ 

At last the great move is over, and the Dickens Fellowship, under 
the care of its landlord, Mr. Willett, is comfortably settled at 14 Clif- 
ford’s Inn. It is a pleasure to have to say that the caretaker, Mr. 
Winder (correct spelling—ask Squeers), evinces the greatest interest 
in our welfare. Our gas supply, under the control of Mr. Fagan, comes 
from Goswell Road, and we are always ready to “ show a glim” to 
welcome members of the Fellowship. 
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THOUGHTS ON RE-READING “THE PICKWICK 
PAPERS ” 


By J. H. McNULTY 


y fe? reading a favourite author, a question sometimes suggests itself 
to us, “Is the man or woman who in middle life has not read-our 
’ favourite—Dickens for instance, or Milton, or Meredith—to be envied 
or pitied?” To most Dickensians, such a question may appear 
absurd, yet like all questions, there are two sides to it. 

Think of the joy of reading Dickens as a new book! Of reading 
him when our faculties are so matured, our sense of humour so fully 
developed, that we can at once take in all his humour and pathos ! 
Most of us read him when our sense of humour was scarcely existent, 
for we were very serious when young. As children, we read him for 
the sake of the story, and it was only later readings which revealed 
to us his abounding humour. 

On the other hand, there is something wonderfully deep and moving 
in the memories revived by re-reading an old and well-loved author. 
We think of these who were with us when we first read him, of our 
thougbts concerning him, our aspirations, our joy of discovery, for 
to a young man or woman, each author they become acquainted with 
is a discovery. 

The re-reading of a once well-loved book is almost sacred, and in 
any case the pleasure of reading Dickens as a new book is not for us; 
to suggest it could be ours seems almost like heresy. We re-read 
Dickens for the sake of happy memories, for his own sake and for the 
love of an England that has vanished, and in no book of his can this 
ast pleasure be so completely enjoyed as in the Pickwick Papers. 

In that delightful novel ‘“‘ Cranford,” there is a charming literary 
conversation on the merits of Pickwick. 

“ Have you seen any numbers of The Pickwick Papers” said Captain 
Brown (they were then publishing in parts). ‘ Capital thing !” 

Now Miss Jenkyns was daughter of a deceased rector of Cranford ; 
and, on the strength of a number of manuscript sermons, and a pretty 
good library of divinity, considered herself literary and looked upon 
any conversation about books as a challenge to her. So she answered 
and said “‘ Yes, she had seen them, indeed she might say she had read 
them.” 

“And what do you think of them?” exclaimed Captain Brown, 
‘“Are’nt they famously good ?” 

So urged, Miss Jenkyns could not but speak. 

“TI must say, I don’t think they are by any means equal to Dr. 
Johnson. Still, perhaps the author is young. Let him persevere, 
and who knows what he may become if he will take the great doctor 
for his model.” “I should be very sorry for him to exchange his 
style for any such pompous wiiting,” said Captain Brown. 

Miss Jenkyns drew herself up with dignity, and only replied to 
Captain Brown’s last remark by saying, with marked emphasis on 
every syllable, “I prefer Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boz.” It is said—l 
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won't vouch for the fact, that Captain Brown was heard to say, sotto 
voce, ““D—n Dr. Johnson.” 

Few to-day would go the length of preferring Rasselas to Pickwick, 
for one very good reason, that no one reads Rasselas ; but even among 
good Dickens lovers, there is sometimes a tendency to place Pickwick 
on a lower plane than the other novels. What is its moral purpose, 
they ask? That is a question that is seldom asked concerning other 
great authors, or if it is asked, it has not the same meaning as when 
applied to Dickens. 

Every good writer has, of course, a certain moral effect, but in 
the case of Dickens, every book attacks some definite social evil, and 
its purpose is to destroy that evil, yet the pursuit of such object never 
prevents the book being a great work of art. Judged by that standard, 
Pickwick will not be found wanting. 

It attacks the state of the law which made it possible for such con- 
scienceless scoundrels as Dodson and Fogg to prey on honest men, 
it attacked the abominable practice of browbeating witnesses, it 
attacked magisterial incompetence. It satirised unscrupulous journ- 
alism and electioneering absurdities and corruption, it attacked cant 
and sour religiosity, and above all it made a great onset on the demon 
of melancholy and despondency and drowned it in a flood of laughter. 

On moral grounds, Pickwick stands as high as any of his books, and 
in humour it is perhaps his greatest work, but it is not by the lofty 
morality, nor indeed by its abounding humour, strange as that may 
seem, that Pickwick holds its place in our affection. Its never waning 
charm is due to its intensely romantic flavour; the romance of the 
road, of the country side, the romantic adventures of travelling, in 
the days when travelling was really romantic. The splendour of the 
coaching days and the charm of old fashioned inns, things which 
modern progress has destroyed, make Pickwick the delightful thing 
it 1s. . 
What railway journey can compare with Tom Pinch’s famous “ Ride 
to London”? Read the opening of Felix Holt for a true poetical 


description of the coaching days. ‘* Progress ”’ has replaced the coaches 
by railways and motor cars; what meaning the word has in this 
connection, it is difficult to say. “ Progress ” should mean an advance 


towards a certain definite good. Speed without a desired destin- 
ation is not progress ; its sole advantage (if indeed it be an advantage) 
is to make the world smaller and much less beautiful. Most of what 
we call “ progress ”’ is really only change, and ‘“‘ Change just for change 
is like them rich hotels, where they shift plates and let you ltve on 
smells,” as Russell Lowell wittily puts it. 

This is surely prophetic of the coming of petrol-driven cars. Still, 
though it is useless to rail, one must regret—regret the passing of the 
white winding roads of England, and the fragrant hedgerows,—the 
glory of the country side,—regret the charm of sleepy country inns, 
and mourn the ruined beauty of field and woodland and the departed 
spirit of the road, and Pickwick brings all these things back to us. 

In one sense it has no plot; vet in another it has the best plot im 
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the world. A party of Englishmen set out to see their country and 
to seek for adventure. It is one of those great wandering books like, 
(though of course, in detail, very different), the books of George Borrow, 
Stephen Graham, or Hilaire Belloc. Its scene is ever shifting ; it takes 
us into many a country town and village; it introduces us to many a 
delightful inn, and there at least something of the old charm remains. 
You never know what a delightful meal breakfast may be till you 
have taken it in some pleasant inn parlour. That dismal meal when 
appetite is poor and conversation non-existent, when “ weary, stale, 
flat and unprofitable,” seem to us all the uses of the table. Yes that 
meal then becomes 


“‘A feast of nectar’d sweets 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 


This, of course, is no reflection on our domestic cooking, but merely 
a statement of fact. 

Dinner, or supper too, may be a meal fit for the gods if we have 
gained the right to celestial nourishment by walking the twenty odd 
miles of road, or field path, between our breakfasting place and our 
evening meal. 

These pleasures exist for the pedestrian, as they did ina large measure 
for the passengers on a coach, but those who travel by railway will 
have little of them. Motorists will have the appetite, but they are 
stained with the guilt of murder: they have killed the poetry of travelling 
and the spirit of the road. Those who know Dickens, know well 
what this is, and those who love it in Dickens, will find much to enjoy 
in the books of the other great road men. It is a false worship of 
Dickens to limit oneself to reading his books. They little know of 
Dickens who only Dickens know. 

A great traveller is not one who has travelled the greatest number 
of miles, but one who has seen most, and a man who has walked 10 
miles along a country lane, has seen more than a motorist who has 
travelled a thousand in his car. 

The Pickwickians set out to meet adventure; they welcome it as 
they welcome every chance acquaintance, they keep open heart for 
all and sundry—of course, they are sometimes the dupes of their own 
kindness, but they often receive a great reward. They meet Mr. 
Wardle, the great fire worshipper (he had never heard of gas stoves). 
They receive an invitation to Dingley Dell and then what “ Fireside 
enjoyment and homebred happiness” is theirs. Look at this for 
instance :— 

“The evening glided swiftly away in these cheerful recreations, 
and when the little party formed a social circle round the fire, Mr. 
Pickwick thought he had never felt so happy in his life, and at 
no time so much disposed to make the most of the departing 
moment. 

‘ Now this,’ said the hospitable host, ‘ this is just what I like,—the 
happiest moments of my life have been passed at this old fireside ; 
and I am so attached to it, that I keep up a blazing fire until it actually 
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grows too hot to bear it. Why my poor mother here used to sit before 
this fireplace upon that little stool, when she was a girl, didn’t you, 
Mother ?” ” ; 

After: this, ‘ some indifferent verses are recited,” so the book 
tells us. The point is that these verses are really excellent because 
they are only indifferent. If they were great poetry, they would 
be out of place. Then follows the story of “The Convict’s 
Return.” 

The story in itself is nothing very wonderful; divorced from the 
context, it would not make a great appeal. But appearing where it 
does, told to a party round the fireside, told simply without art, by the 
parson of the village, it is just what it should be. The “ Bagman’s 
Story,” excellent in its way, gains greatly in interest by being told by 
a bagman in the commercial room of “ The Peacock.” But turn to 
the splendid story of Gabriel Grub. Now, wherever that story was 
told it would be great, yet it gains enormously from its position in 
the book. Look at the introduction :— 


“Everybody sits down with us on Christmas Eve,”? said Mr’ 
Wardle,—‘‘ servants and all; and here we wait till the clock strikes 
twelve, to usher Christmas in, and beguile the time with forfeits 
and old stories. Trundle, my boy, rake up the fire.” Up flew the 
bright sparks in myriads as the logs were stirred. The deep red 
blaze sent forth a rich glow, that penetrated into the furthest corner 
of. the room and cast its cheerful tint on every face. ‘Fill up,” 
cried Wardle. ‘‘ It will be two hours good before you see the bottom 
of the bowl through the deep rich colour of the wassail.” 

** How it snows !”’ said one of the men in a low tone. ‘“* Snows, 
does it ?”* said Wardle. ‘‘ Rough, cold night, Sir,* replied the 
man, ‘‘ and there’s a wind got up that drifts it across the fields, in 
a thick, white cloud.” 

‘* What does Jem say ?” inquired the old lady. “There ain’t 
anything the matter is there?" 

**No, no, Mother,” replied Wardle, “‘ he says there’s a snow drift 
and a wind that’s piercing cold. I should know that by the way 
it rumbles in the chimney.” 

‘* Ah,” said the old lady, ‘‘ there was just such a wind and just 
such a fall of snow a good many years back I recollect—just five 
years before your poor father dicd. It was Christmas Eve, too ; 
and I remember that on that very night, he told us the story about 
the goblins that carried away old Gabriel Grub.” 


Could there be a better introduction to the story? It reminds me 
in certain details and in general effectiveness of the opening of Hamlet. 
In each case there is the biting cold night, an eager and a nipping 
air; in each case there is talk of Christmas and then the ghost 
story. 

ioe at the moral of the story: the man who drinks Hollands alone 
on Christmas Eve, the man who digs graves on Christmas Eve is carried 
off by goblins. It may be that “‘ Refusal to rejoice” is not named 
among the deadly vices, but such a refusal is a proof of the presence 
of the whole deadly seven, and Dickens knew this well. The old 
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proverb, ‘‘ It’s a sad heart that never rejoices, was re-written by him 
in the far truer form: “It’s a bad heart that never rejoices.” 

Pickwick Papers is in some ways the antithesis of A Tale of 
Two Cities. Pickwick is the most characteristic of all his books, the 
Tale the least. Beautiful as it is, the Tale is usually the favourite of 
those who do not like Dickens, but it is only a true Dickens lover who 
really holds Pickwick at its right valuation. 

It is full of a great and abounding laughter, and just as sunshine. 
which is the laughter of the sky, is death to the germs of physical 
disease, so laughter, which is the sunshine of the soul, is death to the 
spiritual diseases of melancholy and despondency. 

We laugh with Pickwick and we laugh at him, but if we are wise, 
we never despise him ; he belongs to the same family as Mr. Dick and 
Tom Pinch. In the eyes of the world they are fools, but without 
irreverence, it may be said of them “of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

The book is bathed in a golden atmosphere of kindness and laughter as 
indeed are most of Dickens’s books, but this does not in the least militate 
against the fact that he is here as elsewhere attacking and destroying 
evils and abuses. Dickens was the St. George of novelists,—always 
killing the hideous dragons of social evils; but his sword shone with 
the gleam of resplendent laughter. 

“ This,” said Mr. Fekwice looking round, “is indeed comfort ;” 
and so we too may say when looking round in the spacious world of a 
Dickens novel. 

This is indeed happiness, to retire for a brief space from the dark 
days of life to the shining happiness of the Dickens world, filled with 
the golden atmosphere of love and laughter. 


MR. WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


T is with very great regret that we have to announce a fresh vacancy 
‘in our distinguished list of Vice-Presidents. Only a month ago, 
we deplored the loss of Mr. Comyns Carr and now Mr. William Frend 
De Morgan, the novelist, has to be added to our losses, having died on 
January 16th last, in his 78th year. Mr. De Morgan’s books, which he 
began to write when he had attained the age of 66, are well-known to 
most readers. ‘They are pure-minded and sentimental without being 
silly, and quietly humorous. An ardent student of Dickens, his 
methods of writing had much akin to the great writer. Little was 
left to the reader’s imagination, but his novels are attractive, and even 
engrossing throughout. A further link with Dickens was that Mr. 
De Morgan drew upon his own experiences for his writings, and par- 
ticularly in “ Alice-for-Short ” the character of Charles Heath is nearly 
as largely a reproduction of his own early experiences as those of 
David and Pip are reproductions of Dickens’s early years. Mr. De 
Morgan’s honoured place among our Vice-Presidents will be difficult 
to fill indeed. | 
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DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 
IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT 


MVHE Dickens Fellowship having, as undertaken by them, raised the 

necessary amount for the production of Barnaby Rudge for 
the National Institute for the Blind, has decided to extend its efforts 
in order to supply other books of Dickens for the same purpose. 

That this is one of the most important undertakings the society 
has embarked upon and one which appeals to all classes of the com- 
munity requires no words from us to emphasize. In order, however, 
to accomplish its aim, the assistance of every one will be needed. 

In view of the fact that the wrack of war has added so many of our 
heroes to the already vast community of the Blind, there is demanded 
of all an unremitting effort if the task before us to perform is to 
be carried out. 

As we announced last month, Professor William Miles, the famous 
elocutionist, has placed his services at the disposal of the Council on 
behalf of the Fund, and a series of recitals by him is being arranged 
to take place throughout the country, the first of which will, it is hoped, 
be given at the Guildhall, London, under the auspices of the Lord Mayor 
and the City Corporation. Professor Miles is willing to visit other 
cities under similar conditions, and those who can arrange and take 
responsibility for such should communicate with the Hon. Secretary. 
Mr. T. W. Hill, 14 Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C. 

In the meantime, friends are asked to continue their efforts with the 
collecting cards, copies of which can also be had from Mr. Hill. 

The books of Dickens which the Institute have already printed and 
distributed amongst the blind throughout the country are :— Nicholas 
Nickleby, A Tale of Two Cities, Christmas Books, David Copperfield. 
Pickwick Papers, Doctor Marigold. The Old Curiosity Shop, Great 
Expectations, and Barnaby Rudge, the cost of the last three having 
been borne by the Dickens Fellowship. 

Mr. Stainsby. in acknowledging the cheque for £105. writes as 
follows :— 


“Tuer NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 
224-6-8, (creat Portland St.. 
London, W.. 
17th January. 1917. 
Dear Mr. Marz. 

T have received through Mr. Hill, a cheque value £105, being the 
cost of preparing the plates in Braille type of Dickens’s work Barnaby 
Rudge. I shall feel so grateful if you will convey to the kind con- 
tributors, the warm thanks of our President, Sir Arthur Pearson, 
Bart.. and the Members of our Council, who will, I am sure. be 
highly gratified at this further evidence of the deep interest the 
readers of The Dickensian take in the welfare of the blind. As I 
have told you before, the works of Dickens are immensely popular 
among the sightless, and this new addition to our catalogue will be 
cordially welcomed by those to whom so few pleasures are available. 

The Council of the Dickens Fellowship are kindly presenting the. 
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first copy of Barnaby Rudge to St. Dunstan’s Hostel, for the use 
of the blinded soldiers and sailors there. The kind donors to this 
fund will feel highly gratified that the first available copy should 
go to the brave fellows who have lost their sight in the defence of 


our homes. 
Yours sincerely, 


HENRY STAINSBY, 
Secretary-General.”* 


There were two slight errors in the amounts acknowledged in our 
December issue. The amount of Miss Hargreaves’s donation was £1 
and not £1 03. 6d., whilst the amount collected by the Gloucester 
Branch was £2 17s. 9d. instead of £2 17s. 01. as acknowledged. This 
brings the total acknowledged in our January issue to £113 1s. 9d. 

Since our last list, the following amounts have been received :— 


£ s. d. 
Mr. Augustus Ovey .. oe zd Ly Re 
Collected by Mr. A. W. Edwards 1.610: 
Collected by Miss Lowe Se 010 0 
Mrs. J. T. Wilson (U.S.A.) .. 0 3 0 
Collected by Mr. G. A. Swan 100 
Miss May Buncombe ~—_—... — Oa nO: 
Collected by Mr. A. S. Hearn i Gt bic sa) 2 ORO 
Miss Christine Matz. By Sale of Woolly Golliwogs*.. 010 0O 
Miss S. A. Pratt ei Riwrey we Te aes F : 0 5 0 
New York Branch .. ae 2 0 0 
Mrs. Newcomer and friends ac at 24 Re 1 O40 
Amount previously acknowledged .. a a srg lS Lao 
: £122 15 9 
Less £105 to provide the Stereos for Barnaby Rudge, 
forwarded ‘to the National Institution for the 
Blind an Sie ‘ey aie . 105 0 0 
Balance in hand .. 55 oe Se ae -- £1715 9 
SS 


*HOW GOLLIWOGS CAN HELP 
We have received the following little request from Christine :— 
Dear Dappy.—Do you think any of your Dickens friends would 
like to buy one of my little Woolly Golliwogs which I am making 
to help print the books for the blind soldiers and sailors? I charge 
3d. each. If I have to post them, I really ought to charge 4d., or 
I should not get enough money. 


DICKENS LETTER FOR SALE TO AID THE FUND 


NAR. JOSEPH DAVIS, of Chelmsford, has sent us an autograph 
_ letter of Charles Dickens for sale, the proceeds from which 
he wishes to be added to the fund for providing Dickens Books for 
the Blind. The letter will become the property of the highest. bidder. 
The offer. will be open until March 15th next, which will give our 
American friends a chance to compete. ee 
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The Text of the letter is as follows :— 


Gav’s Hitt Puace, 
HicHAam sy RocHeEster, Kent. 
Saturday night, Twenty-seventh July, 1861. 
Mr. Charles Dickens begs Messrs. Skinner and Co. to make him 
a light summer coat of the Bright Blue material of which they made 
the last waistcoat he had. He wishes the coat to be lined with 
flannel in the body, but not in the sleeves, to be made single-breasted 
in the form of the old shooting coat, but without flaps to the pockets. 
He will be at the Office of All The Year Round in Wellington 
Street on Wednesday, from 11 to 1 and on Thursday Morning from 
10 to 11. 


He will be glad to have the coat as soon as possible. 


DICKENS THE SOLDIER’S FAVOURITE AUTHOR 
By ALAN NORTHMAN 


HAD an interesting talk the other night with a young-soldier just 
returned from Egypt aiter the Dardanelles. Naturally, the talk 
eventually got round to the soldiers’ recreation, and it was of more 
than casual interest to me to hear that, so far as this man’s experience 
was concerned, their chief recreation was reading. That would not 
be surprising if it meant the reading of newspapers and picture papers, 
but the reading he referred to was books. He said, in fact, that books 
were the chief want of the private soldier’s life. Food, clothing, and 
other comforts they had generally in abundance, but the reading was 
scanty, ill-chosen, and haphazard. 

Coming down to particulars of the class of books that were chiefly 
in demand, I found that this particular man’s regiment had a more 
than average standard ot literary taste. The chief favourite, however, 
was not a modern writer, but the man who was the popular favourite 
fifty years ago—Charles Dickens. “ We never tire of Dickens,” was 
my triend’s remark. ‘‘ We only had two or three volumes, and they 
went the round of the men, and every time we had nothing else to 
read, we read them again, and always wth enjoyment.” This is 
worth bearing in mind, when we remember the humanity that breathes 
and throbs in all Dickens’s books, and the tact that you can give a 
man for the sum of one shilling, a book that will be an untailing com- 
panion for him, and not merely the recreation of a day. I think | 
am right m saying that there is a shilling cloth-bound edition of Dickens, 
published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. ast 

I got the soldier to give me his impressions of Dickens, and it is 
perhaps worth while setting them down. They were not given in 
literary phrasing, but colloquial, yet they strike me as being essential 
criticism. My first question was, “ What is the special fascination 
of Dickens’s stories ?”’ His opinion was, because a reader feels as 
if the characters were veally alive—a very remarkable point, considering 
the grotesquerie and exaggeration with which Dickens clothed most 
of his characters. The second point was that you read them as stcries 
that are being lived and not as being told. Here you have, surely, 
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something essential in the way of criticism. Dickens actually lived 
with his characters, was happy in their enjoyments, and grieved with 
them in their sorrows. He had no sense of looking on. No doubt, 
this is what one misses in so much modern fiction. It is not told from 
the inside as an experience, but narrated by a spectator who has either 
too much personality or else none at all. People do not tire of Dickens, 
because they do not tire of life ; theretore his books can be read again 
and again. The ordinary modern novel is good for one reading only, 
because it is merely a story told. 

The final point was that, although there is plenty of sadness in 
Dickens—and, indeed, sentimentality in the shape of pathos was a 
snare which might easily have ruined a smaller man—the effect of 
his stories is to make you good-natured and contented. I dare say 
we have ail felt this without putting it into words, and I take it to 
be a result of Dicken»’s genius for creating the ideal domestic life. 
There is no greater joy to be had than is to be found in English home 
Itfe at its best, without distinction of class, and there is none which 
has such a wholesome effect on the mind. One may say, roughly and 
yet particularly, that Dickens’s stories are all domestic. The criticism 
has some pertinence when one remembers that the periodical which 
Dickens founded and made famous, bore the title, Household Words. 


Extracted from an article entitled ‘‘ Books Popular with Soldiers,” in The 
Sunday School Chronicle, December 21st, 1916. 


DICKENS RARITIES IN AMERICA 


TUDGING from the number of booksellers’ and auctioneers’ cata- 
°” logues which have reached us from America, rare books and 
autographs have been frequently changing hands lately, and unique 
items of Dickensiana figure prominently amongst the number. For 
instance, in the catalogue issued by the Rosenbach Company of Phila- 
delphia in December last, there were four closely printed pages devoted 
to Dickens. One of the entries comprised what is described as “ A 
most remarkable gathering of books, manuscripts, presentation copies, 
and autograph letters of Charles Dickens, forming the finest collection 
in existence.” In addition to a superb set of first editions, including, 
as we are assured, some entirely unknown to bibliographers, there are 
fifty presentation copies, including the famous “ Pickwick” in the 
original parts, with fourteen inscriptions in Dickens’s autograph ; 
the originals of the Dickens-Kolle letters; the last letter written by 
Dickens, unpublished manuscripts, many articles used by him, etc., ete. 

The collection of Mr. Harry B. Smith forms the basis of this set, 
and there are added many Dickens items from the Wright, Dexter, 
Mackenzie, Georgina Hogarth, G. C. Thomas and Coggleshall libraries. 
The price of the set is $125,000.00 (£27,000). 

In addition to this wonderful collection, there are many separate 
items such as a set of the first Editions in parts and original Writings 
at $28,500.00; a “ Pickwick” in parts for $260.00, a “ Nickleby ” 
at $65.00 ; a “ Master Humphrey’s Clock ” with some original drawings 
by Phiz at $1250.00 and a set of the “ Christmas Books ” comprising 
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-four issues of the “ Carol,’ two of the “‘ Chimes,” three of ‘‘ The Battle 
of Life,” two of ‘The Haunted Man,” and one of ‘“ The Cricket on 
the Hearth.” The price of this set is $1200.00 There are also the 
original proof sheets of Dickens’s article on Thackeray, which appeared 
in the Cornhill Magazine for Feb. 1864. In these proofs, there are 
some curious and interesting deletions and the figure asked for it is 
* $2500.00! There is also a writing table from Gadshill for which 
$1550.00 is required. 

In Messrs. E. P. Dutton’s Catalogue of rare books, there are seven 
closely printed pages ot various first editions. and two-and-a-half pages 
of relics once in the possession of the novelist, and include his Brass 
paperweight, Brass Pipe Stop, Dispatch or Letter Box, Ink Stand, 
Pen Holder, Spy Glass, Lock of his Hair, Pen and Pencil Case, Candle 
Stick, Pen Wiper, Riding Whip, Writing Desk, Walking Stick and 
other items. These range from $150.00 for his Pen Wiper to $500 
for the Lock of his Hair. The prices of the books run equally high 
with those in the Rosenbach catalogue. We have had sent us recently 
excerpts from other important although smaller catalogues, indicating 
that America is rich in these Dickens rarities, which apparently 
have their attraction chiefly in their monetary value. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXLVI. 


S one who flings large hospitable doors 
Wide to a world of masquers whom he has bade 
Sweep hurrying onward with their paces mad 
And merrily flood his vacant chamber-floors, 
Even so with him about whose form in scores 
Humanity’s eager passions, blithe or sad, 
Rash revelling, and however strangely clad, 
Are still the old rascals, bigots, fools and bores ! 
Ah, what a riotous witch-dance they prolong, 
Of avarice, hatred, hope, revenge, despair ! 
How right flies timorous from the clutch of wrong ! 
How pleasure and ease take hands with toil and care ! 
While humour, that wild harlequin, here and there, 
Dashes in spangled somersaults through the throng ! 
Scrobner’s Monthly, Epcar Fawcetr. 
December, 1877. 


DANISH SCHOLARS AND DICKENS 


LECTURE on Dickens was recently give by Mr. Madsen, Assistant 
Headmaster of one of the Grammar Schools in Copenhagen, to 

the Scholars of Herlupsholm, the famous boarding school in Denmark 
which has been in existence three hundred years. The lecture was 
one of the most successful the school has had and created great interest 
amongst the scholars, few of whom apparently were conversant with 
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the great novelist’s works. The scholars were most enthusiastic, and 
as will be seen from the Ictter which follows, made 2 raid on the trans- 
lations of Dickens’s books available in the school library. 

The school issues a magazine each month, and in its pages Mr. 
Madsen’s lecture was commented upon in the following terms :-— 


CHARLES DICKENS 


It was a most interesting and instructive lecture School Inspector 
Mr. Madsen delivered last Saturday. The lecture was illustrated 
with amusing anecdotes and as a former “‘ Herlovianer,” Mr. Madsen 
took pains to speak in the manner we “ Herlovianer ”? understand 
and value. 

I daresay that the school inspector has inspired a great interest 
in several of us, who had not the slightest knowledge of Dickens. 
by his splendid quotations and extracts, which gave us a vivid 
impression of English school-life in the time of Dickens. 

In spite of the objections of some of our pupils, it must be granted 
that things have improved immensely since that time, even if “‘ sour 
mathematical gooseberries ’’’ may still be produced. But to return 
to the lecture, there is no doubt that it had the effect intended by 
Mr. Madsen, to encourage us to turn to the writings of Dickens, 
for since the lecture, all translations of his works have disappeared 
from the library. 


Having received their first taste of Dickens, the scholars should be 
encouraged to go on with the study of his works, and we have no doubt 
Mr. Madsen will not hesitate to proceed with the good work so success- 
fully started. 


O. HENRY AND DICKENS 


CORRESPONDENT sends us the following extracts from “ O. 
Henry, Biography,” by C. Alphonzo Smith (New York, 1916), 
which speak for themselves :— 


““He’’ (O. Henry) “‘ considered Bleak House the best of Dickens’s 
works . . . Dickens’s unfinished story, The Mystery of Eiwin Drood, 
occupied much of his thought at this time and he attempted more 
than once to complete the plot but gave it up.”—Pp. 90-91. 

““*The Lickpenny Lover’ was followed by four stories which 
established O. Henry’s right to be called the knight of the shop-girl. 
These stories are constructive in aim and are energized by a mingled 
sympathy and indignation that recall Dickens on every page. In 
the first, ‘ Elsie in New York,’ O. Henry, recognizing that he is in 
Dickensland, ends the story not with a sudden surprise, but with 
@ quotation from ‘him of Gad’s Hill, hefore whom, if you doff not 
your hat, you shall stand with a covered pumpkin :’” 

““* Tost, Your Excellency. Lost, Associations and Societies. 
Lost, Right Reverends and Wrong Reverends of every order. Lost, 
Reformers and Lawmakers, born with heavenly compassion in 
your hearts, but with the reverence of money in your souls. And 
lost thus around us every day.’ 

‘* But where Dickens wrote ‘ Dead,’ O. Henry writes ‘ Lost. It 
is the key-word to all of these stories.”—Pp. 219-220. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“I didwt know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, don’t it?” Rosa DarRTLE. 


DICKENS AND LITTLE PorTLaND Street CHAPEL. Perhaps some 
of your readers can fix the exact date at which Dickens wrote: ‘I 
have been a shocking unitarian for some time.’’—-S. Hocki1ne. 

A Dickens Map. In F. G. Kitton’s The Dickens Country, the 
writer says there is a map that indicates by means of a tint those 
portions of England especially associated with Charles Dickens and 
his writings. Can you tell me where the map is to be obtained ?— Mrs. 
J. T. Wizson, Lynn, Mass, U.S.A. 

Tarry Trowsers. Captain Cuttle in Chap. XXXIX of Dombey 
and Son, says “‘ Give me the lad with the tarry trowsers as shines to 
me like di’monds bright, for which you’ll overhaul the Stanfell’s. 
Budget.” What are “‘ Tarry Trowsers ?”’—K. T. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE DROOD OPIUM DEN 


S1r,—Having occasion to refer to the late Charles Dickens junior’s 
Dictionary of London, 1879, the first year of its issue, I came across 
a direct out-and-out statement as to where the den was. The work 
was issued from All the Year Round office, the author having suc- 
ceeded to his father’s publishing business. It is proclaimed on its 
front page as “‘ An unconventional year book ” and has also there the 
following quotation from Pickwick. ‘‘ Mr. Weller’s knowledge of 
London was extensive and peculiar.”” Charles Dickens junior was, 
it will be recalled, the eldest of the family of ten, his full name being 
Charles Culliford Boz Dickens, born 1837, died 1896, and his publication 
referred to states : 


OpiuM SMOKING Drns.—The best known of these justly named ‘‘dens” is that 
of one Johnstone, who lives in a garret off Ratcliff-Highway, and for a consideration 
allows visitors to smoke a pipe which has been used by many crowned heads in 
common with poor Chinese sailors who seek their native pleasure in Johnstone’s 

arret. This is the place referred to in The Mystery of kdwin Dvrood (see also 

tcliff-Highway). A smaller establishment of a slightly superior—or it might be 
more correct to say a shade less nauseating—class is that of Johnny Chang at the 
London and St. Katharine Coffee-house, in the Highway itself. 


RatcuiFF HIiGHWAY.—...... Hard by a music hall (? styled Quashie’s) is a 
narrow passage, dull and empty, even at the lively hour of 11 p.m., through which 
by devious ways, we penetrate at length to a squalid cul-de-suc, which seems indeed 
the very end of al] things. Chavs and space are here at present almost at odds 
which is which for improvement has, at the present moment, only reached the 
point of partial destruction, and some of the dismal dog-holes still swarm with 
squalid life, while others gape tenantless and ghastly with sightless windows and 
darksome doorways, waiting their turn to be swept away into the blank open 
space that yawns by their side. At the bottom of this slough of grimy Despond is 
the little breathless garret where Juhnny the Chinaman swelters night and day 
curled up on his gruesome couch, carefully toasting in the dim flame of a smoky 
lamp the tiny lumps of delight which shall transport the opium smoker for awhile 
into his paradise. If you are only a casual visitor you will not care for much of 
Johnny’s company, and will speedily find your way down the filthy creaking stairs 
into the reeking outer air, which appears almost fresh by contrast. Then Johnny, 
whose head and stomach are seasoned by the unceasing opium pipes of forty years, 
shuts the grimy window down with a shudder as unaffected as that with which you 
just now entered it, and toasts another little dab of the thick brown drug in 
readiness for the next comer. But if you visit Johnny as a customer, you pay your 
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shilling. and curl yourself up on another grisly couch, which almost fills the 
remainder of the apartment. Johnny hands you an instrument like a broken-down 
Hageolet, and the long supple brown fingers cram into its microscopic bowl the 
little modicum of magic, and you suck hard through it at the smoky flame, and— 
if your stomach be educated and strong—pass duly off into elysium. Then when 
your blissful dream is over, you go your way, a wiser, if not a sadder man. 


Not having been in the district of East London alluded to, or having 
much knowledge of it, I cannot say how far the statement in question 
is in accord or otherwise with the various past declarations made and 
republished on the question. The notorious Ratcliff Highway. now 
rechristened St. George’s Street, is, I see, north of the London western 
dock and has St. George’s in the East and Shadwell in its vicinity, 
as named by others giving the locality of the Drood den. 

Yours truly, 
J. S. P. GRove. 


Sir. IJ read with keen interest the article on the above subject by 
Mr. John Suddaby, which appeared in your August issue. It may 
interest your readers to know, that in the eighties or the late seventies, 
I visited the same den as Dickens, in comnpany with the Rev. W. P. Jay, 
then curate to Prebendary Harry Jones, of St. George’s in the East. In 
fact, I used the information I then gained (I have visited other dens 
since) in an article in an early number of the ‘“ Strand Magazine,”’ and 
later in a sensational novel. So I am in a position to congratulate 
Mr. Suddaby on the remarkable accuracy of his article. It interested 
ine so deeply that, though I do not often write letters of the kind, I 
ventured in a personal note to thank him for. and congratulate him on 
his contributions to the subject. 

I read my Dickensian carefully and have read with much interest 
Mr. Suddaby’s contributions as, indeed, I read everyone else’s. 

May I offer my congratulations to you, Mr. Editor, on the completion 
of the twelfth volume, an event, I should say unique in a magazine 
confined to the work and life of one man. 

Yours very truly, 
COULSON KERNAHAN. 
* Frognal,” 
Fairlight, 
Sussex. 
January Ist, 1917. 


AN AMERICAN ENTHUSIAST 


Sir.—-In one of your issues of Dickensian, | was reading of Robert 
Allbut and his worship at the shrine of Dickens, and that he knew the 
writings of Dickens more completely than anyone living. It seems 
to me that [ am as thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Dickens, and 
ft wonder how | would rank as a student of his works. In 1869, I 
read my first Dickens novel, Oliver Twist, and in 1871, I bought a 
complete set of his works, reading them all every two or three years. 
After a few years, I found myself reading them all every year. I would 
mark the date, and could tell just how many times I had read each 
volume, and find it is twenty-five or thirty times ; I keep a volume con- 
stantiy at hand, and can take it up at any time at the place where I 
left it to read other things; I have a map of England about a foot 
square and I always followed the characters, especially in Pickwick, 
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from place to place, and was quick to catch any reference that would 
tell me ‘where ascene was laid. All the characters seem like old friends, 
and I enjoy reading them as much as I enjoy talking to old friends. 
I have a scrap book where I have collected a great many portraits 
and pictures of all kinds representing scenes and characters from 
Dickens, and it is valuable to any lover of that writer. I put in only 
such pictures as express my own idea of the character represented, 
and I am fond of any examination questions that come in my way, 
I have had Dickensian almost as long as it has been published, and I 
‘jomed the Dickens Fellowship in 1910. While I do not suppose it 
‘would count for very much, I have written for clubs, papers on the 
Dickens Fellowship, Dickens’s two visits to America, and once I reviewed 
David Copperfield. Sometimes I read from some novel aloud to 
friends. I study out slang expressions like ‘“‘ polonies ” and “ lushed,”’ 
and enjoy it all very much. I have a fine examination paper on 
Pickwick that was published in one of our Boston papers. It might 
interest your readers. 

When I accompany Mr. Uncommercial Traveller on his walks, I 
am seeing Dickens all the time, and I enjoy reading of his long walks 
from Gad’s Hill. 

Have you read this through ? 

Very truly, 
? (Mrs.) S. A. Winson. 
31 Kings Beach Road, 
Lynn, Mass. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BIRMINGHAM.—On December 13th, the Christmas Carol was 
read by Mr. R. K. Dent, who kindly came at very short notice in place 
of Mr. J. W. E. Jones, “‘ absent on military service.’” The chair was 
taken by the President, Mr. Thos. Walker. During the evening a 
collection was taken, the money being used on December 16th to pro- 
vide a tea and entertainment for 100 poor children. Garments, given 
by the members, formed acceptable gifts to the little visitors. The 
branch wishes to record its appreciation of the kindness of Mr. Lamp- 
lough, in giving the necessary funds for hiring of rooms, china, ete. ; 
Mr. Walker for giving the means for a “ Punch and Judy” show ; 
Mrs. Ellison, in giving each child an orange and Christmas card (in 
’ memory of her daughter Edith); and many ladies, for cakes and jam, and 
assistance in many ways. Thanks are also due to the following “ Jun- 
ior helpers”? for the entertainment they gave :—Claire Platnauer 
(an airy fairy danseuse and reciter), Edith Underhill (singer and 
danseuse), Eric Scott (violinist) and Joan Lamplough (reciter). 


BRISTOL.—At the Meeting held on January 17th, at the All Saints’ 
Hall, Clifton, Mr. Edmund T. Wedmore read a paper on “ Lawyers 
of Dickens and their Clerks.’® The Illustrative Music was introduced, 
being Vocal and Instrumental as sung, played or talked of by the 
profession as represented in Dickens, applicable to his characters, or 
by his favourite composers and much appreciated. 


CHELTENHAM.—The monthly meeting was held in the Highbury 
Rooms on the 12th January. Mr. T. Lyon was in the chair, 
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and thanked the members who had given performances at several 
hospitals in town during Christmas. Interesting readings were given 
by Miss Adderley and Mr. Adcock. It was decided to make collections 
for the Red Cross Society at the monthly meetings. 


DUBLIN.—-On December 13th, under the direction of Mrs. W. 
Wilson, a discussion was held on Somebody's Luggage, illustrated by — 
readings, Mr. Robert Cavendish being in the chair. Mrs. Wilson 
provided a very pleasant programme of readings, to which Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, Mr. J. A. Miler and the Chairman contributed, and a very 
interesting discussion followed. Miss W. J. Lawrenson read a paper 
dealing with the subject which was highly appreciated. The first 
meeting of the New Year was a most enjoyable concert organised by 
Miss L. Ramsey, in aid of St. Dunstan’s Hostel for blind soldiers. 
There was a good attendance, and the collection or behalf of the fund 
was generously responded to. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—The study of The Old Curiosity 
Shop by members was resumed on January 10th, in the Goold Hall. 
when Mr. J. Murray Minck gave a paper on “ Daniel Quilp,” and 
Miss Janic M. Mackay handled in admirable style her subject. which 
was entitled ‘‘ The Creative Power of Dickens as illustrated in The 
Old Curiosity Shop.” We hope to print Mr. Minck’s paper in a future 
number. Miss Mackay claimed for Dickens a creative power which 
touched the common things of life, and transmuted them into the 
fine gold of self-sacrifice, of tenderness, and love. The Old Curiosity 
Shop was full of evidences of the novelist’s charm. The characters 
of Little Nell, the Marchioness, the Schoolmaster, Kit Nubbles, Mrs. 
Jarley, the Single Gentleman, Dick Swiveller, Garland, and even such 
minor friends as the furnace-tender, were diverse and well-defined ; 
but each and all displayed the extraordinary imaginative intensity 
of their creator, and made us think better of human nature. The 
president, Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A. (Scot.), occupied the chair. 
and led a brief discussion, which was taken part in by Mr. H. W. Brierley. 
Mr. W.S. Ingram, Miss Helena Sharp and Mr. R. C. H. Morrison. 


GLOUCESTER.—The meeting on January 3rd marked the tenth 
anniversary of the formation of the Branch, and the proceedings were 
of an especially interesting nature. The President (Mr. FE. Kendall 
Pearson) was in the chair, and the excellent attendance of members 
included the Mayor and Mayoress (Sir James and Lady Bruton), and 
Bishop Frod:ham and a party from The Cloister House. The President 
reviewed the proceedings of the Branch since its formation at the end 
of 1906. A warm tribute to the valuable and indefatigable services 
rendered by Mr. James Richings as honorary secretary during the past 
seven years was very heartily endorsed by the members. Grateful 
acknowledgments of the Christmas gifts (Dickens books and woollen 
“comforts ’’?) contributed hy members of the Branch for our soldiers 
and sailors, were read. One soldier wrote from ‘‘ somewhere in France ” 
“* At the time I received your parcel I was staying at a rather Bleak 
House, not having any Great Expectations of receiving any Christmas 
Books or Christmas Stories, so your parce] was all the more acceptable.” 
Remarking that it was most refreshing to receive such a cheery 
Dickensian letter from the trenches, the President said that the writer, 
like so many others of our gallant lads, was evidently making the best 
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of the Hard Times in the great Battle of Life, which, he predicted, 
would be brought to a conclusion victorious for Britain and her Allies, 
without the uninvited interposition of any self-constituted Mutual 
Friend, or the aid of any American Notes. Much-appreciated readings 
from The Pickwick Papers were given by Mr. Charles H. Fox, Mr. 
Henry Moffat and Mrs. Fred Farnsworth. Opening the distussion, 
Bishop Frodsham said that the spirit with which Charles Dickens 
looked upon the changing circumstances of life survived, and it was a 
valuable spirit in England to-day. He had noticed that the members’ 
admiration for the Novelist had been accompanied by a very practical 
philanthropy, and it was that practical application of the spirit of 
Dickens with regard to mankind, which was, perhaps, the greatest 
assurance of the success and the longevity of the Fellowship. Sir 
James Bruton and Mr. H. Godwin Chance, M.A., also contributed to 
the discussion. 


HULL.—The January Meeting took the form of a New Year’s Party, 
at which over 80 members and friends were present. Under the able 
and genial leadership of the President (Mr. R. J. Burdon), a very enjoy- 
able evening was spent. Games and dances were interspersed with 
other items, including songs from Miss Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster, 
and a pianoforte solo by Miss G. Watson, L.R.A.M. A short story, 
entitled ‘A Musical Romance,” was told by Miss E. Brown. The 
prize awarded to the one who successfully named the 2] songs indicated 
was won by Mrs. W. H. Nelson. Mr. C. Rymer proved an excellent 
accompanist. 


LIVERPOOL —At the Royal Institution, on December 20th, 1916, 
Mr. G. A. Tessimond in the chair, the subject was “ Dickens and 
Christmas,” contributed to by the members. Mr. Harker thought we 
largely owed our modern Christmas to Dickens. He had created that 
peculiar atmosphere which bade us Jook on the better side of things, 
and he had realized that Christmas message, which induced so many 
to assist in brightening up the lives of those in less fortunate circum- 
stances, especially during that season of the year. Mrs. Helsby read 
the chapter ‘‘ A Christmas Dinner,” from Sketches by Bcz. in her best 
elocutionary style. Mr. Boothman contributed a paper “ Mr. Pickwick 
at Dingley Dell,’’ which made the audience actually feel every yard 
of that winter coach ride to Muggleton ; Dickens was so overflowing 
with the milk of human kindness, and so prcnounced an optimist, that 
he continually raised his readers to higher ideals, bidding them banish 
from their hearts the spectre of hate, and to remember that, even if 
impossible of achievement, nothing was too high to be aepired to. 
Mrs. Tuke, in her paper, spoke of the bright subtle influence of the 
Christmas books, which were contagious of laughter and good feeling, 
certainly needed this year more than ever. Mr. Wallace concluded 
with an original Poetical Paraphrase, ‘A Dickensian Christmas 
Fantasy,” bringing in review the principal characters of Dickens, and 
cleverly alluding to the need for enlargement of the Fellowship, and 
the good work of the Jenny Wren League. 


LONDON.— At the meeting on January 6th, at Anderton’s Hotel, 
Mr. W. J. Roffey lectured on ‘‘The Romance of English Literature 
from Caedmon to Dryden,” illustrating it with lantern views. portraits 
and prints, The lecture was interesting and much enjoyed, but the 
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period covered was so vast that the briefest survey only was possible. 
There was a very good attendance. Mr. J. J. Philpott was chairman. 


MANCHESTER.—At the meeting on January 5th, Mr. John Dux- 
bury of London, gave a recital of The Chimes, which was very successful 
in every way. His delineation of Trotty Veck being especially good. 
Mr. J. L. Paton, M.A., presided, and warmly eulogised Mr. Duxbury’s 
elocutionary abilities. The Dickens Birthday Celebration on February 
2nd, will be in the form of a Miscellaneous Entertainment in aid of the 
funds of the Manchester and Salford Sick, Poor and Private Nursing 
Association. The Branch has lately done a good deal of valuable: 
work in giving entertainments at Military Hospitals under the direction 
of Mr. Gerald Farmer and Mr. D. J. Parry. 


NOTTINGHAM.—On 9th January, a lecture by Mr. Leo Biach 
was given on “‘ The Life of St. Christopher.”” Mr. Biach was speaking 
for nearly two hours on a work translated from the Portugese, without 
note of any kind to assist him._ The audience was delighted. . 


SOUTHAMPTON.—The monthly meeting was held on the 8th of, 
January, when Dr. Alex. Hill, M.A., the President, delivered a most, 
interesting lecture on The Mystery of Edwin Drood, quoting various 
opinions on the mystery of the murder, as advanced by Andrew Lang, 
Sir H. Jackson and others. Various comments by the members were 
made, and the evening was most interesting. Following the lecture, 
Miss Conroy sang “‘ Pansies,” accompanied on the piano by Mrs. Chris. 
Conroy and on the violin by Pte. Smith, who subsequently rendered a 
Violin Solo. _ Mr. G. Young gave three Character Sketches, viz., Scrooge, 
‘“The Old Bachelor,’”? and ‘“‘ The Old Soldier.” Mr. A. C.. Hallett 
occupied the Chair. 


SOUTHEND.—In December, a most successful meeting was given 
to the Crowstone Literary Society, with an audience of about 300. 
Scenes and monologues from David Copperfield, Martin Chuzzlewit and 
Bleak House were given by members, and a collection was made 
in connection with a Hamper Fund for soldiers at the Front, realising 
between £4 and £5. On January 13th, a selection of sketches from 
Dickens in character was given at Ladywell, Lewisham, in conncction 
with St. John’s Church, Southend (Kent). 


TORONTO.—The Branch held its regular meeting on the 14th 
December, in the Conservatory of Music. Dr. Jas. L. Hughes delivered 
an able and interesting address on ‘“‘Mugby Junction.” His long 
experience in training the young, his well-known deep sympathy with 
children, and his untiring efforts to effect reforms in the educational : 
system, enabled him to dea] with the story of ‘‘ young Jackson,” and’ 
to draw lessons therefrom, that, if received and acted upon, would 
accomplish much in uprooting selfishness, and removing many foolish 
ideas about the duty of parents and teachers to the child. The Presi- 
dent reported that so far, the returns from the recent bazaar showed 
the proceeds over expenses to be about $4,000 (£800), which, considering 
the immense draft upon the time and money of everybody, and the 
many other attractions of a similar kind that are going on, is very grati- 
fying. A vote of thanks was passed to the large number of members 
and their friends who worked so hard to make the bazaar a success, 
especial mention being made to some thirty artists, who each donated 
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«picture. A most enjoyable evening was closed with a clever arrange- 
ment of Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks, the novel feature of which was that 
all the “figures? were Dickens characters, ‘‘ Uriah Heep,” “* Merry 
and Cherry Pecksniff.”’ ‘“‘ Mr. Chillip,’”’ ‘‘ David and Dora,’ and many 
others being effectively made up, while Little Nell and her grandfather. 
dusted, and wound up the “ waxes.” Miss Winifred Parker. who 
acted as Mrs. Jarley, is to be congratulated on the success of the ex- 
hibition, which was under her direction. Miss Mortimer gave a brilliant 
organ solo, and Mrs. E. W. Stafford presided at the piano. 


WINNIPEG.—In the Convocation Hall of Wesley College, on 14th 
December, a very pleasing programme was presented, the principal 
item of which was Dickens’s Christmas Carol, given by Mr. Gerald Wade. 
The story was illustrated with 80 views showing the original Carol 
sketches. Very enjoyable choruses were rendered by the Aurora Glee 
Club, under the direction of Dr. G. A. Brown, with an equally good 
vocal selection by Mr. Fred Read, and a piano selection by Mr. Cyril 
(Greene. In the absence of Prof. Allison (President), the chair was ably 
filled by Dr. Eber Crummy, who expressed his pleasure in being associ- 
ated with the Fellowship. Dr. A. W. Crawford made a strong appeal 
for the Tiny Tim Santa Claus Fund, for which purpose a pot. was placed 
at the door. This fund is to be given to the Anti-Tuberculosis Society, 
to help bring a little Christmas Cheer to the homes of those afflicted 
with this dread White Plague. The musical portion of the programme 
was under the direction of Mr. C. F. Greene. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—To the Glasgow Dickens Society. 
as to all lovers of Dickens, the cause of the poor makes a strong appeal, 
and their practical sympathy has been directed chiefly to the welfare 
of the children whose lot in life is hard. The efforts of the Society have 
resulted in the endowment of a cot in the Royal Hospital for Sick 
Children ; in the Eastpark Home they have a “‘ Tiny Tim”’ cot, and 
at present they are seeking to raise funds for a cot in the Royal Cancer 
Hospital. No less praiseworthy are the children’s festivals which they 
organise in celebration of Christmas. This annual function took place 
in the City Hall, on 22nd December last, and, like its predecessors, it 
was a gratifying success. On this occasion the Christmas treat was 
attended by over 1,000 of the poorer children of the city, and for them, 
as well as for the members of the Society and other guests, it was a 
merry, joyous evening, quite in harmony with the Christmas sentiment 
inspired by Dickens. Sir Ura Primrose gave a short address, which 
was followed by ‘‘ A Musical Fantasy,” by Christine D. Hamilton, 
in which about 30 children took part. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


Literary Associations of the City of York: some Shrines, Haunts and 
Memories, by T. P. Cooper. Illustrated. York: The Yorkshire 
Gazette Co., Is. 

The Old Curiosity Shop of Charles Dickens. Dramatised as an 
Ironical Morality. By E.S. Padmore. Printed for Private circulation 
only, by J. Davy and Sons, London. 

Tales from Dickens. In the easy reporting style of Pitman’s short- 
hand. London. Pitman, Is. 6d. 


Seem, 
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MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

‘Books Popular with Soldiers ” (an interview with a soldier who is 
a Dickens enthusiast. Referred to on another page). By Alan 
Northman. Sunday School Chronicle, 21st December. 

“The King’s Head. Chigwell, and Barnaby Rudge.” Letter from 
W. C. Reedy. (Illustrated.) Country Life. 30th December. 

‘Dickens and the Great War.”’ Illustrated. Bystander (Xmas No.). 

‘Mrs, Sairey Gamp on President Wilson.” by W. Hodgson Burnet. 
The Passing Show. 6th January. 

*‘Mr. Pickwick’s Birthday.”’ The Christian Science Monthly. Boston, 
U.S.A. 2nd January. 

“‘Thomas Bentley: a Chat with the famous producer of screen 
plays from Dickens.”” By F.D. Pictures and the Producer. 15thJanuary. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
FEBRUARY 
All meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless ctherwise stated. 


2. Hull: ‘‘ Poet Laureates: Good, Bad and Indifferent,” by Mr. 
W. J. McCombe, at The Metropole. 
Manchester: Dickens Birthday Celebrations, at Milton Buildings 
at 7-30. 
4. Glasgow: Dickens Birthday Service, at Elgin Place Congrega- 
tional Church. Preacher, Rev. Arthur C. Hill, at 6-30. 
6. Nottingham: ‘‘ The Pecksniffs,”” by Alderman J. Houston, at 
Mechanics’ Institute. 
7. Dublin: Birthday Celebration, at College Restaurant. 
London :. Recital of ‘‘Dombey and Son,” by Professor Wm. 
Miles, at Guildhall School of Music, at 7. 
Stockport: Birthday Celebration, at Sunday School, at 7-30. 
Bristol: Birthday Celebration, at All Saints’ Hall. 
Edinburgh: Birthday Celebration: Scenes from The Old 
Curiosity Shop, at Lauriston Street Hall. 
Liverpool: ‘‘ The Uses of a Literary Society,” by Mr. W. H. 
Johnson at Royal Institution. 
8. London: Headquarters Council Meeting at 14 Clifford’s Inn, 


E.C., at 6-30. 
Toronto: Charles Dickens Birthday Conversazione, in Foresters’ 
Hall. 


Winnipeg: An Evening with our Dickens Players, at Wesley 

: Convocation Hall. 

10. Hull: Birthday Celebration, at The Metropole. 

12. Southampton: Dramatic Entertainment, at All Saints’ Institute. 

21. Bristol: Dramatic Evening, at All Saints’ Hall. 

Liverpoo!: ‘“‘ The Sense of Proportion,” by Mrs. Spencer Yates ; 
and “‘Some Dickens Preferences and Prejudices,” by Miss L. 
Alexander, at Royal Institution. 

22. Edinburgh: (a) ‘Dick Swiveller and the Marchioness,” by 
Rev. T. L. Ritchie ; (6) “‘ The Old Curiosity Shop Re-visited,’”” 
by Mr. Herbert D. Down, at Goold Hall. 

Hackney: Lantern Lecture, “The Statues of London,” by 
Mr. T. W: Hill, at West Hackney Lecture Hall, at 7-45. 

28. Dublin: “Soldiers in Dickens,” by Mrs. E. A. Montgomery, 

at College Restaurant. 
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THE MIDDLE TEMPLE FOUNTAIN 


From an engraving in The Illustrated Times, November 9th, 1861 


See page 67 


